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However, after nearly three months of indecision, in spite of all this
opposition and of his own prejudice as a supporter of the English
interest, James decided to appoint Tyrconnel, and the only concession
he made to public opinion was to give him the title not of Lord Lieu-
tenant, but of Lord Deputy.1 At the same time he appointed Thomas
Sheridan, a Protestant, Secretary to the Government, and Sheridan
tells a story of these appointments which cannot easily be believed:
he says that the King sent for him and said "that he knew Tyrconnel
too well to trust him with the government without obliging him to
consult with Mr. Fitton and him in everything relating to it, and that
he was to have an account by Sunderland if they happened to differ and
determine himself which of the opinions he would have followed*'. If
this story is true, James cut himself off from all knowledge of what was
going on in Ireland by making Sunderland the vehicle of information;
he also failed to anticipate that Tyrconnel could ride rough-shod over
any opposition and would prevent all direct communication by Sheridan
with Whitehall by tampering with the mail-bags. In any case, to appoint
a man to a post for which he is not fit, and to endeavour to control him
by means of his subordinates, is not a device calculated to give strength
and efficiency to a government.

Tyrconnel arrived in Dublin in January 1687 to take over the govern-
ment. He was surprised and dismayed at the wholesale flight to
England of Protestant merchants,2 and he issued a proclamation cal-
culated to reassure them. But his promises were no more believed than
his master's were beginning to be; discretion was no part of Tyrconnel's
nature, and he had made no secret of his intention to make Ireland a
Catholic enclave in the King's dominions. There were many alive who
remembered the massacres of 1641, and the traditions of that year were
sufficiently fresh to give apprehension that Tyrconnel, if he did not
himself initiate a proscription of the Protestants, would be powerless to
prevent one.

All Tyrconnel's energies were now bent upon completing the work
which the subservient Clarendon had begun, the domination of the
boroughs by the Catholics. Under the Act of Settlement no Catholic
could be a freeman, but James had from the first ignored this provision,
and in April 1686 he had told Clarendon that the Act of Settlement

1  Tyrconnel never achieved the higher title; in all his proclamations up to
the landing of the Kong in Ireland, when his appointment lapsed, he described
himself as Lord Deputy.

2  This emigration had commenced in the summer of  1685, when the
Protestants were disarmed and they saw that the army was passing into Catholic
hands, and had continued throughout the year 1686. When Tyrconnel was
appointed Lord Deputy it was accelerated.